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TEXAS. jthe respective jurisdictions, every year. They have regular 29 feet long and 7 feet wide, on which he proceeded down the 
The Columbus Enquirer, contains a very interesting conmu- meetings, but may be summoned on emergency by the President. North Branch canal to the junction of the Juniati division of the 
s E Pr, ains ¢ : ‘ ; : 
sicaties Denn 6 teialint vitae Nien blessed visit to Penne Their powers is merely municipal, and the Jaws they enact for Pennsylvania canal, and up the latter to Hollidaysburg, where he 
° . sdaic re se t € > » ste 2 ’ > . lic 20 P hie P > » ae . 
and who has seen thet country Mth in the dry sad in the rainy | 2° juri li tion are sent for approval to the Legislature of the inte nded to dispose of his boat, and proces d by way of the por- 
saben We detienss Gn tales te Wee & etn oe adjoining State, to which the province is attached, and are in tage rail road and western division of our canal to Pittsburgh, on 
= E sai: ‘ 5 a force fi » date of 19)? is we in. i — , ‘noise . — 
The traveller, Mr. Fannin, entered the bay of Matagorda in| Oe from > a. approval. Sage — = a 2 the state : “arg mip of fifteen 
: ‘ ‘ z ° le people of Lexas are very little aflected by the plots and| hundred miles from whence 2mbarke e ’ famed wa- 
November last, and proceeded forty miles up to the town of Ma-| al P , f Mexi i he; a ( ; ie . hn eae a . whence he embarked, on the new famed we 
tagorda, which promises to be the principal shipping port of the " volutions of Mexico, being 1200 or 1500 miles from the capi- ters of the Susquehanna. 
a, ‘ g ‘ ‘ ' mol ; ar 
p> dee and fruitful country of Texas. This town is well sit jtal, and two-thirds of the intervening wilderness being occupied| Here it was suggested to Mr. Chrisman, by our friend John 
uated, about the 28th degree of North Latitude, at the mouth of by Indian tribes, always at war with the Spanish race ; by which Dougherty, proprietor of the Reliance transportation line, that it 
« ~ ‘ + a of . . . . 7 . 
the = aa Siem The edie ats tide Rivee ene of unsurpassed |/**ter it is a mistake to suppose that the settlers are outnumbered would be practicable to pass the boat, together with the family 
“ . i s s are § aSse ‘ Re . : . ‘ a ‘ . Sa c aber linn 
fertility. ‘The bottom lands extending in width a quarter of al’ ™ eek” ne “ns amgprvid vais pag ps - the en-jant ee Ta anoening nage of the ADagheny munnintn, 
ae Riv ope Stead eae Socetee Gaile ;|ception of one Spanish town, of a population of 5000, on the|and safely to land the same in the basin at Johnstown, whence 
mile from the River, are of a red texture and heavily timberec I Western b i diel ite then 800 @aaniande | ther wei dt ne a Beate 
when there is an elevation, and for a width of three quarters of| estern boundary, there are not more than 500 Spaniards in the they might proceed by water to St. Louis. 
a mile the texture of the soil is the same, but the timber pence: Province, and there are not Jess than 45,000 American settlers) Mr. Dougherty accordingly prepared a rail road car, calculated 
thin and the pei adie sheeiieas Then pena with some who have never been concerned in, or afiected by, any of the to bear the novel burthen. The boat was taken from its proper 
‘ 2 Ce é . 5 s - : . . . 
further elevation, a prairie bottom about four miles ih with the Mexican revolutions. All religions are tolerated by a law of the} element and placed on wheels, and the superintendence of Ma- 
a : eased r 41 | last Congress of Coahula, which framed a code in the English| jor C. Williams, who politely offered his services, to play cap- 
same kind of soil, rather lighter, having large quantities of she he é Sa gaia . =a : ‘ MP : 
sl te ir. og ; anguage for the express benefit of ‘Texas, and directed that al]|tain of rail road cars and canal boats, (and who be it remembered, 
and ending in the common prairie land which is generally rich, ‘ : 
except near the coast law proceedings should be recorded in that language and all laws| was the first man who ran a boat over the Allegheny mountain.) 
af 1e coast. - ae a : ’ ; | ? 
. as well as in Spanish. This law established a Pro- 2 o’cloc » same dé ae ' 3 
These lands abound in deer, and are eminently well suited for printe d in it as well as in ‘ panish. This law establishe da Pro jAt }2 o'clock on the same day the boat and cargo, together with 
ats ' ‘ : vincial, Supreme, and Cireuit Court, the appointments in which, the delighted family, began their progress over the rugged Alle 
stock. The lands are richest on Cany creek, a branch of the} ‘ a : : é | ’ a ee = ae te: 
Colorado about eighty miles long The wild Peach lends which | He been filled by Americans.—The presiding Judge of one|gheny. It was pleasing to see the comfort and convenience, that 
4 € ‘ i 4 : v. € c is vil} ~ . . . . P 7 | ° ° m g ~ » 
‘oj , Maheee eat hinted si Hw Mn ecaleation ated (Court is a brother of the Hon. Mr. Burnit, of Ohio. The same|the ingenuity of man has added to the journey of the emigrant. 
adjoin, are lighter and highly valuable for the proauction o “a » eemidien tes ties . , f Gace Pelition) Chick asl Thaw Gelatin eeiilin ain Ser J : eee 
ton. The water is pure and excellent both in springs and wells | aw provides for the appointment of three Political Chiefs, to re-| The whole tamily were comfortably located in the cabin of the 
Dice dati tah aiaid: nits dite i Uli at estes the| si in differe nt s et ms of th Province, the ir duties to be simi | boat, which appeare d to glide up the he ighths of the Alleghenies, 
cate 2 lacs ee aie _|lar to those of our Territorial Governors. Government have also| unconscious of its being a fish out of water, whilst some of the 
Guif of Mexico, when a light sandy prairie succeeds, which may | aay 1a rs : : 
be well adapted for Sea Island Cotton “ Jenacted a regular Land Law, and established nine Land Offices,| family were preparing the coming meal, others were lying on 
> well adapted for Sea Isle ’ ee ; ae ; - ene ae 
In the black sandy prairies at about thirty degrees North Lati preparatory to bringing all the vacant lands to public sale; and|their downy pillow, occasionally aroused by the hissing of the 
K Sé a ‘ b g PS i Ul F . . ; > . . . 
. ’ {determined not to make any more grants after the present are|steam from the engines at the head of the inclined Plains, but 


tude, timber is plentiful, and the best free stone springs are to : ; ity Savage : asi : , 
i nel complied with. This Jaw, which is very favorable to settlers,|they were not to be stopped by the hissing of the puffing audito- 











; ; | , 
: aa . .|goes into operation next year. ry, but continued to ascend the proud eminence which the pro- 
The lands on the St. Brasas and San Bernard Rivers, are simi-|° ,,, in a ‘sete ei ; ‘iupate ie ; a ; P 
lar to those on the Colorado | The society in the interior of Texas is pronounced better than’ jection of ingenuity was destined to attain. 
Ose ¢ 1€ Colorado. | . ‘ R ; a " : ay ‘ ‘ 
that of any of our frontier settlements.— Fugitives from the Uni-| And now, you may see her safely resting on the summit of the 


No Bayou was seen to any of the water courses in Texas the 
bottoms running boldly into the prairies, where the settlements 
are made among the Live Oak groves, which are beautifully dis- 
tributed over the immense plains. A brisk breeze blows through- 
out the night, making it comfortable to sleep under a blanket. 
During the Summer, the wind is generally from South West.— 
At forty miles from the coast, the water is indifierent, and grows 
worse us you approach nearer. 

The writer has much more about the land on the different 
Rivers, which we leave out, merely stating that they are all con- 
sidered excellent and of exhaustless fertility. 


ted States generally stop just within the borders, being afraid to| Allegheny mountain—night has overtaken them, and there they 
venture amongst Austin’s colonics, where they would be coldly await the coming morn. As they commenced descending into 
received and refused the right of land; for the proprietors of the|the valley of the Mississippi, which opens its extended lap to re- 
old grants have the control within their limits, and ag the new/ceive all that may wish to enter, and hers is no trivial vale, but 
. . . ° . . | . . 7 . ® - 
comer is not a freeholder for six years from the date of the order,|a wide and far spread country—2,000 miles in length, and 500 in 
of survey, should he prove of bad character in the mean time,|breadth. Jlow great the stretch of imagination required to com- 
. ° . . ~ . 
he is ordered from the Colony, and his name erased from the re-| prehend the almost boundless prospect. On the top of the great 
cord. Austin’s colonies alone are larger than the State of Ala-|mountain, this boat to some may appear a smal] affair; but great- 
ibama, and are distinguished for the intelligence, enterprise, and ness is relative. We do not wish to coinpare it to the vast cas- 
|respectability of the inhabitants. |tles that float on the ocean. Compare them to the ocean, and 
. ae pelle Mr. Fannin, who is himself forming a settlement in Texas,|they sink into insignificance. Compare our boat to the st 
He then states, for the information of emigrants, that, on en-| ; eee 4 pe eee year mp — 
; : ee Sie ‘ concludes by inviting “half the people of Georgia, who are cul-|over which she now presides, and she rises in the scale. 
tering the country, the head of the family is to present himself. ’ Ma: ; ser 
: } 'tivating the low ground of gullies,” to emigrate also. Jt is 150; How great she appears when compared to the streams from 
to the Government Agent, to enter his name as an emigrant, and | : _ 2 Si, a eee i 3 ‘ . 
miles from Columbus, (Geo.) to Cole’s settlement near the Bra-| whence merge the Ohio and Susquehanna rivers, but which are 


solicit an order for the survey of one league of land. This being| : : i . : re . a 
ee eee ae , “| zos River, some fifty miles above San Felipe. The crops are|here insufficient to float one plank of our boat—boat did I say? 
granted, he examines for himself, and having chosen from unap-| Siae thd ae a nt tt f en rf perry Chri f Lack On T 

° 4 s ive > Is ye anc 1ere Wi ye provish é no! the vast ark oO esse irisinan © ackawanna, n ues- 
propriated lands, the survey takes place under his own eye, the | V°Ty Mine this year, an , ee Se aS eee 


* : . pe , ati iday, our boat and crew left the sunny summit of the Allee r 
return is made and recorded in the Land Office, and the certiti- | double the population, ; : I ies “4h — *gheny, 
The territory of Texas is extensive enough to be partitioned and smoothly glided down her iron way to Johnstown, astonish- 


¢ate issued accordingly.—In like manner, an unmarried man, of}. nw stad “Sat ¢ Slouth Caroli hae 7 Si fely d ah i ' 4 
oo . en States o e size of South C¢ a. ine the natives. She was safely deposited in her own elemen 
the age of eighteen, may procure one quarter of a league ,!0 turteen State es Si arolina ing ai y de} 
ef land A league is 4444 acres of our admeasurement lin the basin at Johnstown, on the same evening, amidst the plau- 
‘ tivo , i a lits of > congrecate izens er completely es ae 
and the consideration paid the Government, the office fees, From the Hollidaysburg Aurora. \dits of the congregated citizens, after completely establishing 


T seman’s cla} 20 af ie ) i , 
and cost of surveys, amount altogether to about one hundred dol- MOUNTAIN SAILING. Chrisman’s rn cue coor ~/: Patriarch, whose 
. . . . * 1 | ° > »s 2 ts y ‘arat. 
lars. The emigrant is allowed six years to pay and make his} On Monday last, the inhabitants of Hollidaysburg were per-|@rk once rested on the heights of /Arrara A PASSENGER. 


improvement, and if both are neglected until the expiration of|mitted to witness a novelty in the tide of emigration, which the! 

that time, the land is forfeited. The land, and all other property completion of the grand chain of internal improvements, has| COLLEGE DIVINITY. 

are in the mean time free of taxation. ‘Titles may be perfected — = flow nS — and by which the patent At a late catechetical examination in Trinity College, Dublin, 
immediately; but to hold land, you must actually reside in the| pi and Delaware have been made, as it were, to unite their Wel 0 examiner, well knawia tor hie delight in badgering blockheads, 


eountry, and, after a certain period, either occupy your land your-| ters, and which has opened a new field in which to display the! enjoyed the following treat :— @. It is recorded in Scripture that 





ae have a tenant. er ever varying and never tiring, and most universally genic beast spoke,—what was the beast —A. A whale. @. Towhom 
ere has never, until within the present year, been in Texas] native talent, for developing the undiscevered resources of this did the whale speak? A. To Moses in the bulrushes. @ What 
@ complete civil and judicial organization. The country stands great and growing country. \did the whale say? A. Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 


towards the Mexican Confederacy in the same relation that one} A gentleman of the name of Jesse Chrisman, from Lackawan-':. @. And what did Moses reply! A. Thou art the man. 


of the United States Territories bears to ours. The province is di-|na, a tributary of the North Branch of the Susquehanna river, ' a ee et 
RD DEMOCRATIC ASSOCIATION, 





vided out into jurisdictions, or judicial circuits, in each of which|embarked himself and family, in all consisting of eleven persons, | SOUTH WA ic held en Vinay & 
. . . . . ‘ . : 7: A Stated meeting of the Association will be held on f AY Eve 
wan Alcade. There is also in each an Ayuntamieton composed | together with the necessary requisites, for the comforts of a family, ning, Dee. 5, 1834, at half past 7 o'clock, at the S. E. comer of George 


of five persons, of which body, the Alcade (or Judge) is Presi-|to wit: beds, tables, chairs, stoves, cooking utensils, poultry, Pir\ and Eleventh Sts.—The Democratic citizens of South Ward are re- 
dent ex officio. These officers are all elected by the People of! geons, &c. &c. on board a canal boat of the following dimensions: quested to be punctual in attendance. 
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ja fempest stirred up m a tea-pot to alarm the nervous men|the Levant, would render her not only a rival, but more 
of the Southern States about merchants! rich and powerful than England; and that mercantile 
The feebleness and folly of this new conceit, are per- policy was the spring of the thirty years of war against 
France. 


fectly ludicrous; in nothing is it more preposterous than 
What had our merchants to do with the policy of 


‘in the notion of combining the last war with Great Bri- 
‘tain with Nullification. The late war, says this silly| France? 
'sciolist, for such he mustbe, or believe those he address-|the middle states, that aimed to establish liberty and in- 


It was not our merchants of the northern or 
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PROSPECTUS. 
AURORA. 

The conditions expressed in the original Prospectus of this Paper 
wrre—‘T'he subscription to be eight dollars by the year, payable half- 
yearly after the first year—No subscription, in the first instance, to be 
receive? for less than a year ; and five dollars to be paid in advance, on 
subscribing, or upon the publication of the first number. 

I was also stated that the publication must depend on the People 





at large, and not upon combinations with partial views ; there being 
no other funds or facilities to resort to, its resources could only be found 
ia the public jidelity to itself. 

Such were the explicit conditions on which this Paper was com- 
menced on the Ath of July, 1834. 

Through influences, which need not be named, the subscription 
has not been accomplished to the necessary and indispensable extent ; 
uar have too any who have subscribed, made the conditioned advance ; 
and in suci circumstances, it is impracticable to publish a Daily Paper, 
@s originally proposed, unless effective means be adopted to sustain the 
ordinary expenditures of Labor and Paper. 

This renewed publication of the terms, is intended to invite fur- 
ther subscriptions, and to call upon those who have not fulfilled their 
subseriplion engagement to make it good. 

Acireular will be addressed speedily to distant subscribers; mean- 
wrile it is incumbent on those who are sincerely earnest for a free and 
uncompro rising Daily Paper, to come forward and enable the Editor 
ta fulfil h’s original purpose. 

Gentlemen in remote parts of the Union, may promote this object 
by jvint subscriptions, and by undertaking to procure four or five 
eich 

Unless some steps of this liberal and social nature be taken, the 
Aurora must dwindle into a Weekly sheet, or utterly cease,—so that, “ if 
# be to be done, it were well it were done quickly.” 

November 29, 1834 
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NULLIFICATION. 

We noticed, in our last number, an article in the South- 
ern Times anil State Gazette, of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, with this address:— 

“ To the Southern States. 
WAR.” 

Oa the first blush, the self-condemnation of the writer 
was manifest; and the question upon which he professed 
to build up an argument of war, was of such a kind as no 
man would gravely set forth who did not entertain a mise- 
rable opinion of the understanding and integrity of those 
whom he professedly addressed. 

We subjoin the whole article, as it affects to stand 
apon a “calculation of the value of the Union,” and 
thence, assuming by inference, that there had been previ- 
ous questions of calculation on the value of the Union, 
the authors or agitators of which had been abused by vio- 
lence and prejridice. 

Thore is also something of inferential soothsaying about 
past facts and future probabilities, which will bring the 
parties aldrese J, (that is the Southern States,) ‘ fo their 
senses eve long, or {he author cautiously observes, } he will 
be much mistaken.” 

There is neither the confidence of a guod cause, nor the 
Lt be- 


trays i's ovn secret by the excess of subtlety, and affects 


fran‘iness of manly intelligence in this preface. 


to stand upon a calculation in which not value, or preser- 


vat on. are maticrs oc parts other than as they grow out of 


the seeds of destruction. 

It is Null fication iv another mask: it is the ass divested 
of the Hon’s skin, assuming the hide of the hyena. The 
Southern States were not duped, as South Carolina was 
duped, and depopulated, and disgraced, by the miscalenla- 
tion of men of desperate ambition; the Southern States 
had calculated the value of the Union; and here we have 


| . ‘ . 
es to be, who could attempt to gain upon any mind of 
‘ ? is . ee ate ar, > says, ivi- 
|knowlege or discernment—the late war he says, “ origi 


nated in the unfair conduct of the Northern merchants.” 

Admitting for argument, that which is so notoriousls 
false in fact, that the late war with Great Britain origi- 
‘nated with the Northern merchants of the United States; 
‘what has that to do with Midlification? How does it 
operate to require a calculation of the value of the Union ? 

Hitherto we had understood from all authentic sources: 
from the Messages of our Executive, the public acts of the 
congressional bodies, the common consent and common 
sense of the country,—that the late war with Great Bri- 
tain, had resulted from a too long and patient endurance 
of outrage on the free commerce of the whole United 
States by the naval armament of England. 

The American people have believed, and will con- 
tinue to believe, that the outrages on our free naviga- 
tion—on the prosperity growing out of a pacific policy, 
which threw into our hands the carrying trade--were nof 
owing to unfair conduct in our merchants; but to the mad 
policy of Great Britain herself, in exciting and paying the 
expenses of repeated and wanton wars against France; and 
her jealousy of that prosperity to which her folly has 
contributed. 

We had supposed, and the American people believed, 
and will continue to believe, that the treaty of 1794 was 
begun upon a complaint of wrong done to our merchants 
by the capture of their ships. 

We had supposed, and the American people believed, 
and still continue to believe, that the impressment of 
American seamen was not owing to the unfair conduct of 
our merchants; nor can we believe, nor will any honest 
man ever believe, that the imprisonments, murders, and 
final release of the surviving Americans from the prisons 
of Dartmoor, &c. was an act of unfair conduct of our 
Northern merchants. 

The American people cannot be abused into the belief, 
that the seems obtained from England, Spain, Denmark, 


such idio‘s as to swallow if? 


dustry in France. 

This writer appears never to have read, or to have for- 
gotten, the mercantile policy which occupied Heligoland, 
and which had formed the design of occupying ev ery insu- 
lar position in every sea: 

Which ravished Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope 
from its forced ally, Holland: 

Which treacherously corrupted the Spanish Admiral, 
Apotdaca; seized the fleet he commanded, and with it the 
island of Trinidad: 

Which occupied Sicily, and having obtained temporary 
occupancy of Malta, madéa new war rather than deliver 
it up according to treaty: 

Which meditated the seizure of Buenos Ayres, (did 
seize it, and was ignominiously expelled,) only as one of 
the four great points by which her mercantile policy was 
to hold the same dominion over the South American con- 
tinent, as she holds over Hindustan: 

Which meditated the occupation of Chiloe, on the Pa- 
cific, and Panama on the Atlantic, as the keys to both 
seas; the N. FE. flank, or Trinidad, being the only one of 
the four which she succeeded in retaining. 

We might extend this enumeration of evidence of the 
‘unfair conduct of cur northern and middle state mer 
chants;” but we shall stop with one. Was it the north- 
ern and middle states merchants that attacked the United 
States’ frigate Chesapeake? 

Now, what will every impartial man, competent to re 
view the facts, say to a writer who can set facts at de 
fiance—facts within every reading man’s range of inform- 
ation--and who can acdress such nonsense “ fo the South 
ern States.” 

It was necessary, toa proper estimate of this Nullifier, 
to place his fol/y in the right point of view. Who can 
persuade himself that the men of the Southern States are 
> 

We shali now pursue this writer through his “ lame and 
impotent conclusions.” 


“We are about to be involved in another mercantile war 





Two Sicilies, by pacific remonstrances and negotiation, 


of complaisance, and not of acknowlegement of previous, 


aggression. . 


not originate the Orders in Council—nor the carrying int. 
British ports for adjudication free ships laden with flour. 

If the last war was purely mercantile, then the aggres- 
sors who made it were not the American merchants who 
were plundered; and it is a little of what is vulgarly 
called a lop-sided argument, first to accuse the injured of 
doing the injury, and then to slide off into the milk-and- 
water philosophy which designates plunder, murder, and 
imprisonment, as merely unfair conduct in Great Britain, 
and the paltry falschood of acknowleged farts on both 
sides. 

It was a war purely mercantile!””—so says this Nulli- 
fier in his new system of nonsensical paradoxes. 

The proposition, if admitted for argument, will not sus- 
tain the uses which the writer attempts to make of its it 
meets him with the wind in his teeth, without the power 
of taking in sail, or altering his course. The mercantil 
policy of England sought to exclude all other nations from 
the ocean; that was the policy which, with the aid of the 
House of Orange, destroyed the Dutch republic. 

The mercantile policy of England calculated, that if 
France succeeded in establishing a republic, the numbers 
and ingenuity of her population, her ports on two great 
seas, her connexion with Spain, and influence in Italy and 


The Northern merchants, nor the Middle States, did\at—but it is a false inference. 


under the firm policy of Andrew Jackson, were mere acts|through the headlong cupidity of our merchants, during the hos 
tilities between France and Great Britain..” 


There can be no mistake as to what this writer drives 
The omission of an appro- 
priation to fulfil the obligations of the treaty of indemnity 
with France, is the theme upon which the Southern 
States are thus addresssed. This silly man “calculates 
the value of the Union,” upon a series of false premises, 
He first sets it down as a conceded axiom that Gen. Jack- 
son will not submit to any public wrong; and so far he has 
not mistaken the man; but he concludes that because 
Nullification was arrested by a proclamation and a law, 
there is no other resource open but similar proceedings 
against France. If this writer had any knowlege of the 
policy of Thomas Jefferson, he might have anticipated in 
Gen. Jackson a corresponding policy. Jefferson did not 
advocate war; he was adverse to war against any aggres- 
sor, until all other resorts failed. And does he suppose 
that Jackson is a man of no resources but war? He has 
indeed humbled the pride of Peninsular heroes, and he has 
defeated the most formidable and daring corruption that 
was ever openly employed to destroy public liberty 
and private virtues; and he has compelled Nullifica- 
tion to travel in cancer—without a war--and the prin- 
ciples of a non-intercourse may be found as operative witb 
France as with other powers. 

The residue of the third paragraph may be treated as it 
merits—impudent and insulting to those for whom it rT) 
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AURORA. 
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essed. Why should it be neces:ary to calculate the tives, has manifestly lost ground with the people. Investiga- 





addr 
expenses of a war with France--against a war of five 
years? The thing is not likely to happen: and if it did, 
it is not upon the debt which it has neglected to pay, but 
on the breach of public faith which it is presumed to have 
committed, a war could commence. 

it is, therefore, unnecessary to examine, more minutely, 
the nonsense which follows, in order to come at the mat- 
ter given as argumentative. He says: ‘* The cabinet has 
completely lost ground with the people!” 

Is it necessary to exhibit falsehood in any other than 
its words: 

“Investigations of a very searching character will take place 
into the possible abuses of the departments protected most disho- 
nestly by the President.” 

This short extract has two branches, upon the first 
that of investigation into possib/e abuses, we can only say 
abuses are possible: but we can say more of the past, not 
possible but absolute, and we can say and show, that 
when it was offered to develope and demonstrate most 
enormous abuses, that cold water was thrown upon the in- 
vestigation by great leaders in Nullifica’ion and even an 
investigation discouraged—and we have been informed 
that the grand Nedlifer, was of all others, the most op- 
posed to enquiry. With the merits of Louis Philippe, the 
writer appears to be familiar, we could perhaps furnish 
traits as novel and forbidding of confidence in him; but 
we do not doubt the influence of the French people, not- 
withstanding the very limited share which they have in 
the public legislation. 

In a naval war, we apprehend, we did not come off 
second best with Great Britain, and though there can be no 
doubt that the enemies of our navy, though they do net 
undervalue it as this .Ved/ifer does, would not prove un- 
worthy of the proud reputation they have earued in tht 
eyes of their enemics and the world. 

With which we dismiss the present consideration of 


this new and weak invention of the enemy. 


To the Southern States: 
WAR. 

You may abuse, as much as you please, the writers who insist 
upon the prudence of calculating the value of the Union; but 
violent and prejudiced as you now are, because you will not con- 
descend to think or reflect upon past facts, and future probabili- 
ties, you will be brought to your senses ere long, or I shall be 
much mistaken. 

The last war with Great Britain was a war purely mercantile: 
originating in the unfair conduct of our Northern merchants, as 
well as in the unfair conduct of Great Britain. Now the war is 
over, every impartial man competent to review the facts, will 
acknowlege fraudsand faults on both sides. It was a war brought 
on by the Northern and Middle States. 

We are about to be involved in another mercantile war, 
through the headlong cupidity of our merchants during the hos- 
tilities between France and Great Britain. My own opinion is, 
that if they will run their speculations into the imminent peril 
of producing a war in consequence of them, they ought to be 
left to do so at their own peril. No commerce is worth a war in 
support of it. The commerce with France, for a century to 
come, would not remunerate the cost of a five years’ war. But 
what cares the North about it! That section of the Union is 
sure to gain by war. All the war expenditures take place in the 
Northern States: our vessels are built, equipped, manned, pro- 
visioned, officered there; and the expenses are raised by custom- 
house taxation on southern impests. The Tariff System is owing 
to the last war; and the cupidity of speculators will not be sorry 
to see the ‘l'ariff revived and increased to pay for another war. 
What will another war cost? Our last war cost us about 120 
millions: another war cannot be carried on for less than 25 mil- 
lions of dollars a year. Huzza, for the Northern and Middle 
States!) This will compensate the removal of the Deposites. 

But you will say, what reason is there to expect war! Isa 
demand of four or five millions, a sufficient reason to induce two 
nations, governed by men of common sense, to go to war! 

No: but there is something else than common sense at work 
en both sides the water. Attend, if you please, to the circum- 
stances in which the United States, France ana England, are 
now placed. 

The present Administration of the United States, although the 
Cabinet will be left with a majority in the House of Representa- 


‘}subject can suppose. Our naval board knows it well. 


‘tions of a very searching character will take place into the pos- 
‘sible abuses of the Departments, protected most dishonestly by 
the President. The outcry of fraud, peculation, negligence, and 
all kind of official delinquency, is spreading throughout the Jand. 
|Something must be done to paralyze the effects of these investi- 
|gations—the Administration have determined to throw out a tub 
ito the whale, to protect themselves from threatened danger. Ii 
{they can get up a war with France, they will. 

Louis Philippe, of France, is in nearly the same situation. 
The Rentier, the Bonycoisie, the conservatives of the juste 
milieu to Doctrinaires, the Military National Guard—are all in 
jfavor of the King, and of the present measures. The Carlists, 
the remaining friends of the old Regime, the Buonapartists, the 
Republicans, even the Liberals who are not ultra, the Journal- 
ists, the men of Literature and of Science, the Artistes, and the 
majority of Paris, Bordeaux and Lyons, are opposed to him. | 
have already stated the fact in this paper, that at a late review 
of the National Guards, not one exclamation was raised on the 
King’s appearance of Vive le Roy. Louis Philippe, therefore, 
wants a war where there is not too much at stake. He is not 
afraid of us, whatever he may be of Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
and Holland. He will not pay our demand. He will go to war 
first. The two governments, then, have the same motives, and 
the same measures in prospect, and they will contrive that the 
breeze shall blow. 

But what has Great Britain to do with this? 

The two objects of dislike to the British, are the American 
Navy and the French Navy. Louis Philippe has fostered the 
French naval armament most assiduously. His Navy is not only 
more numerous than ever, but is undoubtedly the most beautiful 
Navy that Europe can boast: well manned, well officered, well 
appointed, well equipped. In every thing, relating both to ap- 
pearance end to real force, it has been improved within these 
dozen years, far beyond what persons who pay no attention to the 


Great Britain, therefore, will encourage both sides to fight it 
out; and by worrying each other, contribute to her own security 
and permanent pre-eminence. And the Rogues and Blockheads 
on this side the Atlantic, will deem it their interest to play the 
game most delightful to the British. Every vessel lost on both 
sides is a gain to that nation. Shall we shut our eyes while 
these things are going on? 

Such are the reasons for my opinions. C. 





From the Globe 
STILL HARPING ON THE BANK’S “ BEST CURRENCY 
THE WORLD EVER POSSESSED.” 

The National Intelligencer is exceedingly distressed, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury can dispense with the Bank of the 
United States, as a fiscal agent of the Government, and that 
while he is able to do so, without inconvenience to the Treasury 
Department, he has marked the era of its dismission by giving 
new accommodations to the people of the interior. The Secre- 
itary has given notice, by a public Circular, that wherever a pub- 
lic creditor prefers it, he may have his warrant directed for pay- 
ment to any Receiver of Public Money in his neighborhood, and 
be thus relieved from the necessity of drawing his salary, or other 
compensation, either from the ‘l'reasury, or remote Branches ot 
the Bank of the United States, as was formerly the case. For 
instance, there being no Branch Bank in Indiana or Illinois, a 
person having a demand against the Government, was formerly 
under the necessity of cashing it at the Branch of Louisville or 
St. Louis.—Now, he may present his warrant or transfer his 
claim to any Receiver in his immediate neighborhood, having 
confidence in him, and obtain the ready money for it, without 
more ado. ‘he warrant of the Treasury, when issued on such 
claim, being the Receiver’s voucher, this pu‘lic collector is re- 
lieved at once (having paid the money on it to the public credit- 
or) from the risk of transporting the money to a Deposit Bank, 
or of retaining it in hisown hands—while the Treasury is freed 
from the danger of its loss, in the hinds of either the Receiver 
—in its transfer—or in the place of deposit—the whole end of 
collecting the money, on the part of the Government, being ac- 
complished the moment it has reached the pocket of the public 
creditor. 

But this easy and simple mode of transferring, immediately 
through the Receiver, the money paid by a public debtor toa pub- 
lic creditor, unhappily for the Bank Intelligencer, supersedes the 
necessity of the Grand Bank as the Grand Paymaster General. 
The public collector is relieved from his periodical pilgrimage to 
the counter of the Bank—the shrine of the scrip nobility. The 
public creditor is also redeemed from the slavery of following the 
footsteps of the collector to pay his homage, cap in hand, to get 
his money from the money changers—ané these gentlemen them- 
selves are saved the trouble of managing and watching over the 
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collector's deposit and the call of the creditor. The public money, 
in the interim, instead of going through the process of being lent 
out by the Bank, and levying a tax of 6 per cent. on the commu- 
nity, passes at once into circulation through the public receiver, 
who pays it without delay, and without levying a tax on any one, 
into the hands of the public creditor. 





But the most painful part of this matter to the Intelligencer, is 
the circumstance, that it supersedes the use of “ the best curren. 
cy, for such we had, (says the Intelligencer) that any nation tn 
the world of any considerable extent or population ever possessed.” 
How melancholy the thought that the spurious Bank checks, of 
which there are thousands of counterfeits, and which are an ille- 
gitimate issue at best, should be thus thrown out of circulation— 
and that those employed by the Government in the interior, 
should have it in their power to obtain specie or the notes of such 
Banks as suits their purposes, at their own door, instead of knock- 
ing at the door of a Branch some hundred miles distant, to re- 
ceive payment of his treasury warrant in Branch checks payable 
in specie at another Bank, some six hundred miles distant. 

The Intelligencer is obliged to admit in effect, that the state- 
ment of the letter it paraded is false, in saying that the Treasu- 
ry Circular “authorized the checks of disbursing officers to be re- 
ceived by any Deposit Bank”—false in saying that they are au- 
thorized to be taken “ by Receivers, in payment of public dues” — 
and false in saying that it has authorized “ the creation of an 
unlimited currency of checks, of all denominations and amounts, 
issued by subordinate Government officers” —but, then, the honest 
Intelligencer says: 

“It exactly and identically confirms all that part of the repre- 
sentation of the correspondent of the Patriot, which relates to the 
payment of warrants, and the cashing of drafts on the Govern- 
ment at the Land Offices, thus making each Land Office, quoad 
hoc,a Bank! So ‘the Governinent’ not only puts down one Bank 
by its Vero, but establishes a batch of them at once by its sie 
‘ubeo. The Circular, as far as it goes, is a clear confession of 
the utter failure of ‘the Experiment’ as a measure of' finance. It 
is an open confession that the State Banks are not competent to 
perform the duties for the Government which have been so ad- 
vantageously discharged by the Bank of the United States.” 
How is “the payment of warrants and cashing of drafts on 
the Government at Lend Offices,’ “a confession of the utter 
fuilure of the Experiment?” When the Bank of the United 
States was Paymaster General, (or the Treasury, in the language 
of the last session,) nothing was more common than to get Trea- 
sury warrants cashed by the Receivers through the courtesy of 
these public officers. ‘The present Secretary has done nothing 
more than to organize and establish, as a system, a mode of 
making public payments which the necessities of the communi- 
ty had partially introduced, while the Bank of the United States 
acted as fiscal agent of the Treasury. And the fict proves that 
the Bank cf the United States never did perform for the Govern- 
ment what is contemp!ated by the charter, viz. transfer the pub- 
lic money, and have it ready at every point where it was neces» 
sary to pry public creditors. 

How will the Intelligencer account to the public for having 
failed to notice this usage during the period of the Bank’s fiscal 
agency! And we would further ask, how can it pretend that it 
has just “ ferreted” out the Secretary's Circular, authorizing thie 
mode of payment, when it was published in the Globe in Septem- 
ber or October ? 





Philadelplsia is yet in its infancy. We learn that already in 
contemplation of the future, the County Commissioners are 
marking Gut Streets for miles from the County Court House. 
When the great State improvements, by canal and rail roads, are 
entirely completed, Philadelphia will unquestionably become the 
depot fir the greater portion of the produce of the Valley of the 
Mississippi. Her march is onward. Even New Orleans will 
falter in the great race for the commercial products of the 
Weat.” 

‘This picture of the value of our public improvements and the 
future prosperity of our commercial metropolis resulting from 
them, flattering asit is, is not, we think, too highly colored. Our 
citizens owe a heavy debt of gratitude to the enlightened and 
patriotic man, who had the sagacity to perceive the natural ad- 
vantages of our position, and the public spirit and moral courage, 
in defiance of prejudice, to urge the State to avail itself of it, by 
undertaking at the public expense, the vast scheme of internal 
improvement, now happily so near itscompletion. Among these, 
the amiable and lamented Lenman will ever hold a conspicuous 
place; and when the political hostilities of the day shall have 
passed into oblivion, Governor Woxr will be regarded as one of 
its most efficient supporters, for stepping forward and sustaining 
it, when, owing to the clamor of its opponents, and the selfishness 
and timidity of its friends, it was in imminent danger of being 
abandoned—and of being pointed at, in future times, as a me- 
mento of the folly and weakness of Pennsylvania.—Am. Sen, 











public money in the intervening period between the day of the 
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EDUCATION—.Vo. NX, 
LECTURES ON POPULAR EDUCATION, Delivered to the, 
Edinburg Association for procuring Instruction in Useful! 


and Entertaining Science, in April and November, 1533,| 


|they have no ideas. 








‘their memories burdened with words corresponding to which 
This proceeding being an outrage upon Na- 
ture,—tedium, disgust, and suffering, invade the youthful mind. 
As a means of conquering aversion, severe discipline used to be, 
ind occasionally still is, resorted to,-—which, being felt to be un- 


© 





body thinks a knowlege of that language also to be necessary for 
the due understanding of our native tongue. The grand requi- 
sites to the right use of speech are two,—clear notions or ideas, 
and accurate definitions of the words employed to designate them. 
The former will be best attained by studying things and their 
relations, and the latter by a careful exposition of our mother- 






Edition—with| just, rouses the worst feelings, and debases the sentiments, while 
ndition— cree 3 sees ! f : 
1834 ithe intellect is starved and impaired by dealing habitually with 


;sounds to which no clear conceptions are attached. 


tongue, bya person who knows scientifically both the things sig- 
nified and the genius of the language. The derivation of words 
is not always an index to their true signification : arte ry means, 
We lft Mr. Combe at his Sist page, in continuation! Secondly. Under this system children make no substantial /literally, air vessel, yet it circulates blood ; physiology is derived 
of which he pursues the same subject: that is, be it remem-| progress in any useful acquirement. Nine out of ten drawl] from physis, nature, and logos, discourse ; yet in English it is 
away the months and years of their allotted penance, and, within} used to designate only the doctrine of animal and vegetable fune- 
a brief space after its close, forget every syllable which they oe In teaching etymology, therefore, we must often guard 
\learned with so much labor and pain; and even the tenth, who,/the student against the errors into which it would lead him; so 
from a higher natural talent for languages, perhaps distinguished | that the difficulty of his understanding his native tongue, is to 
“ At the time when public schools, such as the High School of himself by his classical attainments, does not, on entering the | that extent increased by his studies in Greek and Latin. 
Edinburg, and the Grammar Schools of the different burghs of Counting-room or workshop, always find himself as superior to his “Various obvious reasons exist why so little of English is under- 
Scotland, were instituted, there was no science that could bene-| Competitors in the practical business of life as in scholarship. stood by those who learn 7¢ and no other language or science at 


fit the people. ‘These seminaries, therefore, as schools of prepa- | If the study of the dead languages is not prosecuted in after | school. Owing to the deficiency of their own education, teach- 
ers themselves, in general, do not possess distinct knowlege of 


ratory instruction, were nearly co-extensive with the Universities. life, the time devoted to them is positively misapplied. It is a vee, ; , 

In these Primary Schools, the pupils were taught the elements of fact quite notorious, that nine-tenths of the children educated in | the things signified by the sounds which they communicate ; and 

Greek and Latin; and in the Colleges the same studies were car-|# commercial town do not follow professions for which Greek and | from not understanding ideas, they have it not in their power to 

ried forward to the highest point which the time and capacity of Latin are indispensable ; and hence the time and money ex- define words accurately. Hence they cannot, and do not, bring 

the scholar could reach. In the progress of years, however, arts! pended by at least this proportion of pupils are most un- | together before the minds of the pupils, a clear conception of the 
things signified, and of the sign, without the combination of 


. Mines ‘ | 
In Scotland, the Universi-| profitably bestowed. Indeed there is a gre at delusion in the | ) |‘ sig ; 
egard to the necessity of Greek, even for the| which the right use of speech is impracticable. Farther; school- 


&e. By Grorce Compe. First American 
Additions by the Author. Boston: Marsh & Co. 





bered, what is negafive in Education; which he certainls 
exemplifies much better than Mr. Simpson, not merely in 


form, but in perspicuity: 


and sciences have been discovered. 


ties have to a great extent kept pace with the growing knowlege | public mind in r 
of the age. In Edinburg College lectures are now delivered on| medical profession. nies -_ ; 
almost all the physical sciences, and on every branch of medicine. 'years ago before the Royal Commission which visited the Uni- 
In short, the knowlege of Nature in all her departments is taught versity of Edinburg, stated, that at the High School he had been 
—Greek and Latin constituting only departments of the general | ux of the Greek Class, and at the College had gained a pene for 
system of tuition. If our Primary Schools had kept pace with | @ knowlege of that language, and was naturally fond of it; but 
this improvement, all would have been well. If we had followed | that from the time when he began to study medicine, he found his 
the spirit of practical wisdom manifested by our ancestors, and attention so fully occupied by substantial science, that he had 
extended our elementary instruction in proportion to the enlarge-| scarcely opened a Greek book; while he had been obliged to| 
ment of our university education, the knowlege of the peeple study French and German for the sake of the medical informa- 


would have been far superior to what it actually is. But, by a lon to which they were the means of obtaining access. 


strange anomaly, our Primary Schoois have, till within these few |‘ 7’ George Combe, Esq. 28 Charlotte Square. 


Professor Christison, when examined some 





years, been allowed to stand still, while the Universities have ad-| ‘My dear Sir,—The evidence before the University Commissioners 
was never published, though printed; nor have I seen that part of my | 
evidence to which you refer since the time it was given. But, to the | 
best of my recollection, I stated in regard to Greek—very much as you 
have put it in your letter—that, in my youth, I had cultivated it for 


vanced. 

“These schools have continued to teach little else than Eng- 
lish, Greek, and Latin, and the consequences have been most 
baneful. 

“The great mass of the people of the middle and lower ranks, | 
having been taught exclusively at these and the Parish Schools, | 
have been led to believe languages to be practical knowlege; and 
they have been defrauded of the opportunity of acquiring element- 
ary instruction in the arts, sciences. and other departments of] 
useful knowlege. 

“They have wasted in studying—or in attempting to study—| 
Greek and Latin, the only time which their busy lives left at| 
their command for obtaining information. They have been sent| 
into the world absolutely ignorant of the existence of the wast) 
field of moral and intellectual instruction presented by the works! 
of the Creator. 

“The higher orders, again, who have advanced to the Univer- 
sity classes, have found themselves obliged to commence with) 
the very rudiments of the sciences, after having spent from five 
to seven years in what they were led to believe were preparatory 
studies. 

“In the great public hospitals, the system of teaching len- 
guages produces its fruits in a very tangible form. 

* While children living in their parents’ houses in a town learn 
something of real life by intercourse with society, perusing news- 
papers, and observing passing occurrences, the ignorance of the 
caildren shut up within the walls of an institution, and excluded 
from these sources of information, will, at the end of their impri- 
soument, present a just picture of the effects of the system rs 


received | 
: : or 
apprentices from public hospitals, that the lads appear, on their! 


| 











wiich they have been subjected. [ have been informed, accord- 


iagly, by men engaged in practical business who have 


entrance into active life, as if they had just dropped from the 
moon. 


had been previously taught to them presents itself in their new): 


condition in a practical form. What I contend for is, that com-| 


mon sense should be employed to direct the studies in the pri-| the testimony of Professor Christison in the prefixed letter. 
mary schools as well as in the Universities, and that, in addition! highly characteristic of that bold, independent, and practical un- 
to languages, the elemests of useful knowlege should be there derstanding, which has raised him at an early age to a distin- 
guished place in the University of his native city. 


taught. 

In surveying, then, the prevalent system of confining Educa- 
tyullowing consequences ensue: 
“* First. The human faculties desire knowlege as their natural 


fod, and it is only after a considerable stock of ideas has been ac-| expressions. 


ences were in small compass, and the student had therefore ample 


Every thing is strange to them; and very little of what) cessary branch of knowlege, because it was one of the almost indispen 


| 
| 


five years, and had made some proficiency in it, being fond of the lan 
guage; but that I had since found so little occasion to put it to practical 
use, although pursuing the various branches of my profession as objects 
of scientific study, that I did not believe that | could at that moment 
translate a single passage of Greek, which might be placed be- 
fore me. Suchis certainly still the state of matters with me and my 
Cireek; and [ had occasion very lately, in our discussions in the Sena 
tus Academicus, regarding the propriety of preliminary general educa- 
tion for Doctors of Medicine, to renew my objections to Greek as one 
of them, in the terms now mentioned. I am almost certain that, in my 
evidence befere the Commission, I also added, that if any other lan- 
guage but Latin were to be required, I should infinitely prefer placing 
l’rench, and even German, too, on our statutes. 

‘My opinion regarding Greek simply is, that it is a most desirable 
branch of literature for imparting general kno@lege and cultivation ® 
the mind ; but, for direct professional purpoere, ix of so little consequence, 
both in itself and likewise as compared with modern languages and the 
exact sciences, that, considering the great eugmentation of the branches 
of proper medical study in these deys, the pursuit of it. as a compulsory 
measure for medical students, is a mere waste of time and labor. 

Believe me your’s very truly, R. Curisrison. 


‘ November 23. 
‘3 Great Srcargt Street.’ 

*P.S.—L have no objection to your making any public use of my sen- 
timents which you may desire ; for [am eure they coincide with those 
entertained by most competent judges whom [ have coneersed with en 
the subject ; and [ am most anxious at the present moment—when the 
matter of medical education is about to be teken up by the Government, 
—that unprofessional men of common sense be not led awey by the na- 
tural partiality of classical scholars for their favorite pursuit, or by the 
recollection. that, in former times, when medicine, and the medicinal sci 
time for collateral studies, Greek was naturally enough considered a ne 


sable tests of a man of cultivated mind of a learned profession.’ 
“T consider the cause of rational Education much benefited by 
It is 





| masters, in general, communicate only the sounds of words, and 
\the abstract rules of grammar; but this is not teaching a lan- 
guage. ‘Teaching a language implies unfolding its structure, 
idiom, and power—a task which requires much reflection and ex- 
tensive information. 

“A professor of English, therefore, would be more useful to nine 
out of ten of the pupils of any academy for the education of the 
industrious classes, than professors of Greek and Latin; and it ig 
only after English has been taught in this or such other way as 
may be best adapted to the human understanding, and without 
that the conclusion ought to be drawn that it cannot be 
understood sufficiently for all useful and ornamental purposes, 
without a previous knowlege of Greek and Latin. The exten- 
sive study of Greek and Latin by learned men, has led to the 
practice of compounding all new words out of Greek roots; and 
as Chemistry, Geology and other branches of Natural History, 
are advancing with cheering rapidity, multitudes of purely Greek 
words are added to our language every year, and the uninitiated 
suffer great inconvenience trom not understanding them. This 
evil, I believe, is to a great extent unavoidable. The things de- 
scribed are new in science, and new names are required by 
which to designate them. Uninstructed readers are unacquaint- 
ed with these o/jects, as well as with their names. If the objects 
were studied, which can be done only by observation, less diffi- 
culty would be found in comprehending the words, although 
they are derived from Greek and Latin roots. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to give to names compounded of English terms, 
that scientific precision which is attainable by using Greek and 
latin. Explanatory dictionaries, however, of words, common 
and scientific, borrowed from these languages, have been pub- 
lished; so that no one is compelled to study ancient tongues for 
six or ®even years, for the sake of understanding the derivation 
of a few hundreds of scientific terms. In a very useful work by 
Dr. R. Harrison Brack, entitled ‘The Student’s Manual,’ (pub- 
lished be Longman & Co.), the Greek roots are printed in the 
Greek character, and also in the Roman, by which means un- 
learned readers may become acquainted with the Greek letters, 
and many common Greek words, almost without an effort. 


success, 


“Tt has often been observed, that the Greeks themselves studied 
no language except their own, and yet attained to exquisite deli- 
cacy and dexterity in the use of it; and why may not the English 
doas much? The objection, that Greek is a primitive, and En- 
glish a derivative tongue, is met by the answer, that every word 
is merely a sound indicative of an idea or an emotion, and that it 
makes no difference in the possibility of comprehending the 
meaning of a word, whether the sound was invented by the En- 
glish themselves, or borrowed by them from the Greeks or Ro- 
mans. In learning the meaning of Greek words, the student 
must connect the thing signified directly with the expresssion, 
because he has no etymology to render the Greek intelligible. 
But if he can comprehend Greek by merely connecting the idea 
with the word, why may he not learn to understand English by a 


« [t is erroneous to say that Greek and Latin are indispensably | similar process? [t may be added, that some of the most emi- 
tion in primary schools chiefly to languages, we observe that the) necessary to enable a boy to understand his own language. This|nent of our English authors, such as Suakspeare, Burns, Cos- 


mus’ be the case only where no adequate pains are bestowed by 
teachers in conveying fully the meaning and value of English 
All word sare mere arbitrary sounds, and, in itself, 


} 


nerr, and a whole host of female writers, had little or no ac- 
quaintance with the dead languages; aml that there are not 


wanting instances of learned critics, like BentLEy, whose classi- 


quired, and many emotions experienced, that the value of words,,a sound invented by an Englishman is as capable of being ren-|cal knowlege did not enable them to express themselves in their 


ag a means of expressing them, comes t» be appreciated. 


By the dered intelligible by proper definition, as one fi:st suggested by 
common practice of teaching, however, little knowlege of things a Greek or Roman. 
is communicated, and children are compelled to proceed at once) pose the English language are derived from the Saxon; yet no-| English literature against the existing practice. ‘It is deplora- 


A great proportion of the words which com-| 


native tongue with tolerable correctness, gracefulness, and ease. 


“ We have the testimony of several of the greatest names in 
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ble” says Cowxry in his Essays, ‘to consider the loss which | Democrati inciples involved i seve lent; - ha Div: . , — 
» oy zY in his Essays, sider th | ic prin iples involved in the late severe and arduous cation of the Dividends of the People, and their threats of future 
children make of their time at most schools, employing or rather struggle with a powerful Aristocracy; and upon the decision of confiscation, call for the immediate action of Congress 

casting away, six or seven years in the learning of words only, |the People against any Bank of the United States, as unconstitu-| 6. T'hat this meeting do most cordially approve of the conduct 


and that very imperfectly.’ 
“ Lockg, in his treatise on education, asks: ‘Would not a Chi 


be men of business in their own ” 


‘ . e —— | . e . . 
“Giseon the historian remarks, that ‘a finished scholar may |Jersey wished to see raised to the next Presidency, against the 


|tional, inexpedient and dangerous. 


of the present patriotic and enlightened Secretary of the Trea- 


ad’s ¢ KS j > j > : a “7: | . 7 os . . 
-| Mr. Read’s remarks in relation to the splendid civil and mili- sury, in refusing after the Ist of January next, to receive in pay- 
nese, who took notice of our way of breeding, be apt to imagine tary services of the Hero of New Orleans, the President of the ment of debts to the United States—the illegal branch checks or 
that all our young gentlemen were designed to be teachers and I eople , and the second Washington—to the stern and uncompro- drafts issued by the Bank, in defiance of the spirit and letter of 
professors of the dead languages of foreign countries, and not to/mising republicanism of Martin Van Buren, the favorite son of the charter. 


|New York, and whom the Democracy of Pennsylvania and New) 


7. That it is the duty of Congress to dissolve all future con- 


nexion with this unconstitutional institution by an immediate 


emerge from the head of Westminster or Eton, in total ignorance | longer continuance of a great monied and Banking monopoly ;'sale of the 7,000,000 of stock held by the Government, and by 
. ” » d ‘ o 2 ’ 


| 


of the business and conversation of English gentlemen in mated = to the successful exertions of Thomas H. Benton, in favor of|refusing to receive the notes or bills of the Bank in payment of 


ter end of the eighteenth century.’ 


«“ Mr. Moore, who cites these authorities in his notices of the| wise, patriotic and virtuous anministtation of Andrew Jackson 
Life of Lord Byron, adds, that that gifted poet was a miserable | were received with unbounded applause. 


Greek and Latin scholar while he attended Harrow school; that 
he hated the task of learning these languages; and that he ac- 


quired his astonishing copiousness, flexibility, and beauty of style, 
by extensive miscellaneous reading in his native tongue. Mut- 
ron says,— Though a linguist should pride himself to have all 
the tongues that Babel cleft this world into, yet, if he have not 
studied the solid things in them, as well as the words and lexi- 


cons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man as 


any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother dialect 


only.” And Dr. Apam Sarru observes, that ‘it seldom happens 
that a man, in any part of his life, derives any conveniency or 


advantage from some of the most laborious and troublesome parts 


of his education.’ 
«“ Education, then, consisting chiefly of languages, leaves the 


Mr. Read remarked, that Pennsylvania, the Key-Stone State 


jthe constitutional currency of Gold and Silver coin, and of the|debts due to the United States, after some early day, to be fixed 


»|by law. 


| 8. That in Andrew Jackson we recognize the boy of the revo- 


»| lution, the hero of the last war, and the pure and determined pa- 


rielde oy Oe Teas : oak al P om Te . > . : ’ 
yielded to no State in the Union, in her strong and steadfast ad-|triot of another revolution bfoodless as yet, who with an Ameri- 


herence to repnblican principles, although she would not be re-|can firmness has nobly sustained the righteous cause of the peo- 

presented in the next Congress, by as many Democratic members| ple. 

as her actual Democratic majority entitled her to. 9. That in Martin Van Buren we recognize the undeviating 
New Jersey with a majority of over eleven hundred by her| Democrat, and the enlightened statesman, who has been advanced 

general ticket system, elects her whole number of six. New |by the favor of a confiding country, in defiance of the malice of 


thrown away. 


mind of the pupil ignorant of things, ignorant of men, and igno-|have had 25 out of the 28; 


rant of the constitution of the social system in which he is to 
move. He is trained in abstraction, and among shadows, and 
when he enters practical life he finds that his real education 1s 
only then at its commencement. 

«“ Education consisting of a knowlege of natural science, on 
the contrary, produces an early and a deep conviction that man 
is made for action; that he is placed in a theatre of agents, 
which he must direct, or to which he must accommodate his con- 
duct; that everything in the world is regulated by laws institu- 
ted by the Creator; that all objects which exist—animate and 
inanimate—have received definite qualities and constitutions, and 
that good arises from their proper, and evil from their improper 
application. Education makes known what these qualities are. 
It invigorates the understanding, and thereby gives boldness to 
the intellect, and independence to the sentiments. 

“The practical effect of these two modes of instruction must 
be widely different.” 





GREAT DEMOCRATIC UNION FESTIVAL 
OF THE THREE STATES OF 
NEW YORK, 
NEW JERSEY, and 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
ON THE BATTLE GROUND OF TRENTON, 

On Friday last, the 28th November, agreeably to previous ar- 
rangement, the Democracy of New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, met on the Battle Ground of Trenton, to celebrate their 
recent great and glorious victories in the cause of constitutional 
Freedom. 

The Democracy of New York and Pennsylvania reached 
Bloomsbury at the same time, and having formed into columns, 
marched up, with their banners flying, and two excellent bands 
of music, to the State House in Trenton, where they were most 
cordially received by their New Jersey friends. 

The Hall of the House of Assembly, which had been prepared 
for the occasion, being found entirely inadequate to contain, much 
less to accommodate this vast assemblage of true Democrats, the 
meeting was held in the open air, in the rear of the State House, 
and on the banks of the noble Delaware, under the inspiring in- 
fluence of a bright and clear sun. 

The meeting was called to order by John M. Read, of Penn- 
sylvania, on behalf of the Committee of Arrangement and Cor- 
respondence of the three States, and it was organized by the ap- 
pointment of the following officers: 

General GARRET D. WALL, of New Jersey, President, 

Garret Gilbert, 

Capt. George Mills, 

Daniel Jackson, 

Col. A. L. Roumfort, 

William J. Leiper, 

Gen. Michael W. Ash, 
John C. Minturn, of New York, 
B. F. Vancleve, of New Jersey, 
John F, Stump, of Pennsylvania. 


of New York, 


"\neincemnoinandzaiaie 
“SWusptsadg “A 


( of Pennsylvania, 


¢ Secretaries. 


The meeting was then addressed by John M. Read, on behalf 
of the Committee, upon the great and decisive victories, achieved 


republican sisters with whom she has gone hand in hand in the 
great cause of Democracy. 
He concluded by moving that @ committee of three from each 


timents of the meeting. 

The chair appointed Barnabas Bates, G. W. Nevin, J. G. Sea- 
ver, of New York. 

Stacey G. Potts, Littleton Kirkpatrick, John W. Mickle, of 
New Jersey. 

John M. Read, John R. Walker, Col. John Thompson of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The committee having retired, the meeting was addressed 
by Col. A. L. Roumfort, in a very eloquent speech, filled with 
classical allusions of the most pertinent kind. 


The committee having returned, reported the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, which having been seconded by J. G. Sea- 
ver, of New York, in a spirit stirring @eddress, were UNANI- 
MOUSLY adopted. 

Whereas, The Democratic citizens of the three States of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, assembled this day on the 
battle ground of Trenton, to celebrate the glorious triumphs of 
pure Democracy at the late elections in their respective states, 
feel it an imperious duty to express their sentiments in relation 
to the principles involved in this decisive victory of the Constitu- 
tion and the Laws, over a powerful and determined aristocracy. 
Therefore— 

Resolved, That this meeting regard the late triumphs at the 
ballot boxes in their respective States, as the triumphs of the Peo- 
ple, the Constitution and the laws, over an unconstitutional mo- 
nied monopoly, aided by the wealth of a scrip nobility, and as- 
sisted by a “revolution bloodless as yet”—and hail them as the 
harbingers of more glorious successes in the same great cause of, 
constitutional and civil liberty. 

2. That there is no warrant for the establishment of a Bank of| 
the United States to be found in our admirable constitution, the, 
work of the heroes, the patriots, and the sages of the revolution, | 
and that in the language of the eloquent John Randolph, such an| 
institution is “ unconstitutional, inexpedient and dangerous.” —_ | 
3. That the people have placed their vero on this and on any| 
other Bank of the United States, and have nobly sustained the, 
Hero of New Orleans in his appeal from the Senate to the free-| 
men of America. 

4. That the removal of the deposits was a wise, just and right- 
eous measure, and has met with the unqualified approbation of; 
the Democracy of this great.and free nation. 

5. That the attempts made by the Bank of the United States 
to create panic and distress, in all classes of the community—to 
cripple trade and embarrass the Government, and to control the 
exercise of the elective franchise—their refusal to allow the 
Committee of the Representatives of the People, to inspect the 
books and examine into the proceedings of this mighty corpora- 
tion; their exclusion of the Government Directors from all parti- 








by the Democracy of the three sister States, the triumph of the 





cipation in the real business of the board, and finally the confis-| 





York with a majority of about 13,000 elects by Districts 31 out his enemies, to the second office in the gift of the people, and 

of 40, whilst Pennsylvania under the same system, and with a| who we trust will be eventually rewarded by an elevation to that 

majority of 15,479, elects only 17 out of 23 members of Congress. chair which has been adorned by a Washington, a Jefferson, a 
Her districts, he said, were essentially defective, and Demo-| Madison and a Jackson. 

cratic majorities of 2 and 3000 in several of them were entirely | 


10. That in a National Convention for the seiection of candi- 





By the New Jersey system, she would have had dates for the offices of Presidentand Vice President of the United 
the whole 28, and by an assimilation to New York, she would States, we recognize the only Democratic method of preserving 


the election of those high offices to the people, and that we wil] 


It was due, Mr. Read said, to his native State, that this matter}cheerfully submit to the decision of that Democratic body. 
should be perfectly understood, not only in Pennsylvania, where t 
it should be remedied by immediate legislation, but also by her) stitution, and that the thanks of this meeting are due to their dis- 


11. That gold and silver coin is the only currency of the con- 


eer fellow citizen, Thomas H. Benton, for his noble and 
jouccessfia efforts for its restoration, and for his manly, dignified, 
and overpowering defence of our beloved President, und his wise 


state be appointed, to draft the resolutions expressive of the sen-!and virtuous administration. 


| 12. That the present Cabinet of General Jackson merits and 
will receive the warm and ardent support of the Democratie 
| party. 

. 13 That in Roger B. Taney and W. C. Rives, we recognize a 
|practical exemplification of the purity of Democratic principles : 
jthe one sacrificing himself for the good of his country—and the 
jother for the preservation of the sacred right of instruction, the 
|birthright of a free people, and the only true safeguard of our re- 
publican principles, 

After the adoption of the resolutions, Richard P. Thompson of 
|New Jersey, being called upon by the meeting, made a number 
lof very happy and appropriate remarks, which were received 

with marks of the highest satisfaction. 

| The meeting having adjourned, formed themselves into a pro- 
cession, tnder the direction of Major Hamilton, Richard Brandt, 
jand Joseph Cunningham of New Jersey, as Marshals on horse- 
'back—and with the Pennsylvania Band in the front, and the New 
York Band in the rear, proceeded up Second street to Warren 
istreet, up Warren street to the Hickory Pole, thence into Green 
| street, down Green street to Water street, up Water street to 


Jarren street, in which they halted, and then separated, and 
| went to the dinners at the seven public hotels, which had beer 
taken for their accommodation. 

The President and six Vice Presidents presided at their re- 
spective tables, and after the regular toasts were drank, deputa- 
tions and complimentary toasts were interchanged between the 
companies dining at the respective houses. 

The utmost harmony and good feeling prevailed, and at a late 
hour the company separated, highly gratified at the cordial inter- 
change of sentiment between the Democracy of the three States, 
and with the entertainment provided by the committee of New 











\Jersey, and with their admirable arrangements for the comfort of 


their friends, from a distance. 
The following are the regular toasts: 
TOASTS. 

1 The events we celebrate: Splendid triumphs of intelligence 
and truth; worthy of the scenes amid which we commemorate 
them, and of the sires by whose sons they were achieved. 

2 Our Country: The land of the free and the home of the 
brave—Liberty’s last refuge upon earth. May her sons perpe- 
tuate for ever the principles which have made her free. 

3 The President of the United States: He has lived for his 
country, and shed imperishable honor on every station he has 
filled—the monuments to his memory are reared in the hearts of 
his countrymen. 

4 The Vice President of the United States: The rejected of 
the Senate—the favorite of the people. 

5 John Forsyth, Secretary of State; Late the eloquent cham- 
pion of the people on the floor of the Senate—He well deserved 
the honors to which he has been called. 
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§ Levi Woodbury, Secretary of the Treasury: A Jewel from Senate, in the purity of his ermine, descend from the bench, and |consequence of which will be, that if 


the mines of New Hampstire. 








. 


they retain their seats, 


deliver a very appropriate little philippic against Mr. Poindexter, their efforts will be unavailing and useless to their constituents. 


7 Lewis Cass, Secretary of War: A man without fear and in favor of General Jackson, in which he very much upbraided Surely, Mississippi never can be led by the whim of her Sena- 


without reproach. 


changing, and unchangeable Democrat. 


Mr. Poindexter for being elected as a professed Jacksonman, and tors. They cannot deny, but that a great portion of their time, 
8 Mahlon Dickerson, Seeretary of the Navy: The tried, un-|turning against his Administration as soon as he got into office. 


(of late, has been spent in flooding the country with bank and 


| He commented very severely on Mr. Poindexter’s vulgar abuse of nullification documents, for the purpose of seducing the People 


Y William T. Barry, Post Master General: Faction may assail|General Jackson, in which he compared his Administration to the | of the State from the support of the Administration to their new 
—and slander seek to stain him—but the People know how —— courts of Europe, &c. He very humorously related the fangled party. Is it not a fact, that the mails have been, of late, 


appreciate both him end his accusers. 


ellb = » gil fete : . r > Nr . . ‘ : 
well-known story of his running from the battle of New-Orleans. | loaded with documents franked by those Senators, avainst the 


10 Benjamin F. Batler, Attorney General of the United|He remarked, that ever since Jackson had refused to cover his; measures of the President, and not a syllable in favor of his Ad- 


States:—A man, a patriot, and a Christian, 


| 


cowardly conduct on that occasion, by certifying that he acted | ministration? Now, every body knows the meaning of all this; 


11 Roger B. Taney, late Secretary of the Treasury: Self sa-|bravely, he had been at heart his most deadly enemy. He said, | that it is to induce the People to yield their well known princi- 
crificed to the interests of the People—may he live to learn that|the people ought to invite Mr. P. to resign his seat, as he had| ples of Democracy to the will of their Senators. If their object 


Republics are not ungrateful. 
12 Richard Rush: He dares be honest in the worst of times. 
13 The memory of Washington: Deathless as the scenes) public. 


|tbandoned the principles on which he had been elected, and re-!is the dissemination of truth, why not give both sides of the 
minded them of the danger of such political treachery to our re-|question! It is impossible for Mississippi to give up her princi- 


ples of Democracy. The People have the power, and will not 


which bear record to his courage and his wisdom. | “When Judge Black received the Executive appointment to|be misrepresented. As well might those Senators go to Con- 





14 The spirit of Liberty: The world her rightful empire— the Senate, he was understood to be in favor of the measures of} gress, and attempt to change the Presidency into a kingly office; 
“onward” to her banners and hor signals, till the last link that)the present administration, and voted and acted as such during|they would not more grossly misrepresent their constituents. I 


binds the nations of the earth is broken. 


; ss 
‘the session he served under that appointment, and really made! wonder if those honorable gentlemen should take it into their 


e ’ . . . . | . . . . . 
15 Universal suffrage: A right inestimable to freetnen—for- | show of being a good Jacksonman. Last winter, when the dew thends to paint themselves perfectly black, and tell the Senate 


midable to tyrants only. 


|tion came before the Legislature, Judge Black was a candidate, | that all their constituents, the People of Mississippi, had become 


16 The only legitimate sovereign upon earth, the Sovereign ‘as a known Jacksonman, and voted for and elected as such. To, black as the inhabitants of Hayti, and claim their seats as such, 
People: He who denies their right to rule, deserves to bea slave./my knowlege, his friends urged his election on that ground, and,|if they suppose the People would stand that kind of misrepre- 


| 


17 “ Legal abstractions:” The mint in which the liberties of|/I presume, with his knowlege. I know that Judge Black made |sentation! This is only to imagine an exaggeration of what 


the People were manufactured into bank notes—distracted by|known to the members of the Legislature, before his election, 
the extracts from the ballot boxes. |that “he was with the President on the subject of the United 


those Senators have actually done. They have by their votes, 
and in every other manner, told the Senate and the world, that 


13 The Constitution and the Laws Rescued from the tonch of / States Bink.” ‘The deposits had been removed months before |their constituents were bank men and _ nullifiers, when the con- 


the traitors who would betray them with a kiss—and safe in the! that time; and the President's opposition to the Bank was as well 
hands of the People, who honor and obey them. 
19 The right of instruction: It may be denied—but it must be ‘sation; and had it been known at that time that Judge Black was 
felt—and sooner or later triumphantly enforced. ‘in favor of the Bank, and against the cause of the administration, 
2) The right of Protest: Sacred to the injured: inoffensive to/as it afterwards turned out, he could not have got even five votes. 
the just: they only fear it who fear the truth, His friends were then, as they are now, unanimously against the 
21 The Union: “it must and shall be preserved.” Bank. It was a test question for public printer, and Mr. Fall, 
‘2 The Representation of the Democracy in Congress: Gold|the administration candidate, got thirty-five, and Mr. Mayson, the 
seven times tried. nullifier, only nine votes. I am confident that not more than 
“3 Principles and Men: The principles that are honorable for | three or four of the opposition votes could have been given to 
their own sakes—and the men who are honorable for their prin-|Mr, Black; and the principle of Judge Black’s offence, consists 
ciples. in slipping into the Senate as a Jackson man, and going the full 
“4 Gold and Silver: The Constitutional Currency—Like the|length of his trace against the administration ever since; for, in- 
principles with which it is identified—there’s no mistake about it, |deed, Judge Black has not favored the public with any very sin- 
or its firm advocate Thomas H. Benton. gular marks of his ability since his election. That he was elec- 
A fall account of the proceedings will be given in the Tren-|ted as a known Jackson man, and has been opposed to the Presi- 
ton Emporium, accompanied by the replies from the different dis-|dent ever since. [account for this seeming inconsistency thus: 
tinguished individuals invited to attend this Great Festival. It is well known, that in 1832, many of the lawyers of this State 
We have only room for two sentiments: the first was drank at) recommended Judge Black to the President, for Judge of the Fe- 
Trenton; and the second was given at a meeting held on board|deral District Court for this State, and that Gen. Jackson gave 
the steamboxrt Burlington, on Saturday, by the Democracy on|that appointment to Judge Ellis, over him; at which Mr. Black 
their return home, of which, and the addresses delivered, we shall|took high dudgeon, and has been a little miffed at the President 
vive a sketch ina day or two. ever since, ‘That at the time of his election, he was no little net- 
James Buchanan—A favorite son of Pennsylvania; high in the/tled with the Chief Magistrate, for not making him Judge of the 
confidence of Andrew Jackson: Pennsylvania will not forget) federal Court, but said nothing about it, lest he should not be 
him. elected to the Senate. And this is the Alpha and Omega of Mr. 


jtrary is true. In nature, can the stream ever rise higher than 


| known then as it is now, It was a subject of universal conver-|the fountain! In law, can the agent have more authority than 


‘the principal! In a representative Democracy, like ours, can 
ithe Representative set up his will in defiance of the People, and 
|lash them over to his own nvtion of things? Between principal 
jand agent, whatever the principal directs, is right, because he ia 
ihis own judge, and will not decide against himself. 

In England, the king can do no wrong, because he is sovereign 
and there can be no decision against; and in this country, the 
/People can do no wrong, because they are sovereign, and who 
can appeal from their decision! Suppose a man should employ 
a blacksmith, who would afterwards turn to be a tailor, would the 
employer be bound to retain him in his character of tailor! Or 
if a man should employ a clerk, who would afterwards take it 
into his head to be a chimney sweeper, would the employer be 
bound to retain him as such! Or if an overseer should turn re 
fractory, and when his employer should direct him to sow a cer- 
tain field of the farm in wheat, he would disregard his instruc- 
tions, and sow the same field with wooden nutmegs, must the 
farmer yield his judgment to that of the overseer, and have his 
farm turned into a solid‘canebrake of wooden nutmegs? Or if 
la State should elect Senators wholly opposed to the Bank and 
| Nullification, who would, after their election, turn Bank men and 
| Nullifiers, should the State retain them as such! Or if'a Demo- 
| cratic State should elect Senators of principles purely Democratic, 
who would, after their election, turn aristocrats, should the State 








Garret D. Wall—The patriot and the gentieman; the able and | Black's opposition to the President. That he is as much a Jack-| retain her Senators thus opposed to her in principles! But are 
learned advocate; the eloquent and enlightened Senator; he will}son man at heart now as he was when he was elected; and whe-| those honorable Senators, who sit in the clouds and call out the 
fiithfully aud fearlessly represent the principles and wishes of) ther Gen. Jackson is right or wrong in his measures, Judge Black stars, wholly out of the reach of the People of Mississippi? It 


New Jersey in the councils of the nation. surely acted in bad faith to ride into the Senate on his back, and 

The Commitee of Correspondence and Arrangement of the|then kick against him. 

“From these facts, I am confident that all will concur with me 
in opinion, that both the honorable Senators named in the resolu- 
tion, were eleeted to the Senate as Jacksen men, under pledges to 
the administration generally; that, in fact, neither of them were 
Jackson men at heart when elected: that they both made insin- 
cere professions of friendship to the present administration, to de- 
ceive the people of the State, and procure their seats in Congress. 
That shortly after the election, they both abandoned the principles 
on which they were elected, and have since went in defiance of and 
lavainst the known will and instructions of their constituents. 

From the Globe. ~ . . ° 
a ma serene That those honorable Senators have left the ranks of Democracy 
AIR. BLACK OF MISSISSIPPI. : and joined the Aristocracy, known in this State by the name of 

After dissecting Mr. Poindexter, the pro tem. President of the Adams and Clay men, bank men, nullifiers, and whigs. As it 
Coalition in the Senate, Charles K. Brown, the Representative | |, political death to a minister in the time of George the Third, 
for Simpson, on the call of his constituents, gives the following | 1) have the loyalty of Tories, Jacobites, and Scotchmen, so it is 
account of Mr. Black, another of Mississippi's Senators. He) yy popular in this country, for Senators to abandon the Democra- 
thus adresses himself to Mr. Black :— ey and join the Aristocracy of the country. Thatas King James 
vou with further remarks as to Mr. Poindex-|the Second broke the original contract between the King and 


“JT will not fatigue y 
ter, but will give Mr. Black, the other honourable gentleman | the People, and abdicated his throne, so have these Senators 
named in the resolution, a passing notice. As to him, I will be) broke the conditions on which they were elected. Differing as 
brief, and will not say a word in ill will, further than is necessary | they certainly do with the great mass of the People of Mississip- 
toa fair investigation of his course in Congress; for I must con-| pi, on all the leading measures of the country, the question then 
fess my feclings towards him personally are not unfriendly ; and | arises, which shall yield their principles, the Senators to the Peo- 
at the time of his election with me, he stood second to but one} ple, or the People to the Senators? ; In the common transactions 
man in the State for that important station. jof life, which should yield, the principal to the agent, or the 

agent to the principal? 


“The first | ever knew of Judge Black as a politician, he was 
a red-hot Jackson man. I heard him in 1832, in Covington} “ The circumstances to which those Senators are reduced, will 


three States consisted of 
GARRIT GILBERT 
RICIED CROMWELL, Committee of New York. 
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Committee of Pennsylvania. 


B. . VANCLEVE, > Commitice of New Jersey. 
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may, indeed, be impious in us to question the risht of these gen- 
tlemen, to set the known will of the People of the State at defi- 
ance. It may be that the notions of divine right to power, con- 
tended for in the sixteenth century, is coming in vogue again, 
Queen Elizabeth, in the zenith of her glory, made no scruple to 
say, “that her subjects ought not to deal, to judge, or to meddle 
with her majesty’s prerogative royal ;” and her successor, James 
the First, King of England, who had imbibed high notions of the 
divinity of regal sway, said that “as it is atheism and blasphemy 
in a creature, to dispute what the Deity may do, so it is presuinp- 
tion and sedition in a subject, to dispute what a King may do in 
the heightof his power: Christians_he adds, will be content with 
God's will revealed in his law.” Punishment has three objects 
in view, reformation and the chastisement of the guilty for pass- 
ed offences, to render offenders unable to offend in future, and 
that the example of their punishment may deter others from like 
offences. Now, though those Senators may be so far out of our 
reach, as to render refurmation impossible, yet, by their punish- 
ment, we may deter others from like offences in future. That 
the people should permit those honorable Senators to arrogate to 
themselves the inappropriate name of “ Whig,” and brand their 
constituents with the epithet of “tory,” istoo provoking. It may 
be right, however, for the relic of the tory party of the revolu- 
tion, to change their names; it may be, that the old tory party in 
this country, who adhered to the cause of the crown during our 
struggle for liberty, should be permitted to rid themselves of thas 
odious mark of their disgrace ; but that they should attempt to 
brand those who fought the battles of the country, and achieved 
our liberty, with their own infamy, is impossible. For, indeed, 
there is no difficulty in tracing the modern whig party, either by 





county, at a political mecting, when he was candidate for the | not admit of a compromise with the People of Mississippi; the 
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ancestry or their principles, back to the old tory party of the re- tican, awful as they were at that period, failed to impede their} What can be more humiliating to the philosopher, or dissou 
volution. But, perhaps, we ought to rest in the will of our Sen- dissemination; and the dialectics, physics, and metaphysics of raging to the philanthropist, than the reflection that a majority 
ators revealed to us in the inflammatory Bink and Nullification the Stagyrite, were introduced into the University of Paris, the of mankind rather seek to kill time than improve it! It is cone 
documents franked to us by those honorable Senators, and an- decree of Pope Innocent to the contrary notwithstanding. 'rally those who need instruction most, that strive least to dike 
swer to the name of tory, which they have given us, without a; During the reign of Francis the First, in was made a punish- it; and hence the more ignorant a tan is, the less does he ap- 
murmur. Or should the People still adhere to the notion, that able offence to question the infallibility of the Aristotleian doc-| preciate the value and importance of the winged hours. 

men are created equal in rights; that man is capable of self-gov- | trines. And, in fact, in many of the Universities of Europe it; Who that is acquainted with the delights of knowlege, with 
ernment; that the will of the majority must govern ; that for was made obligatory by law to follow Aristotle, as the only | the value of reflection, and the charms of contemplation, but 





the will of the few to govern the many, is tyranny ; and that guide! imust hear with deep regret those who have never endeavored to 


“ resistance to tyrants, is obedience to God !” | What a comment upon the wisdom and sagacity of man! profit by the past, complaining of the tardiness of time, and 
Your fellow citizen, | The ingenious nonsense of one individual befooled the world sighing for the future? 
‘CHARLES K. BROWN. _ | for generations and generations; and had not Bacon lived, the; And why should man seek to pass his time in idleness, or in 
—— 'wand of the enchanter, perchance, had still retained its magic. vain and unprofitable pursuits?) Why neglect to cultivate the 
EXTRACT OF AN ADDRESS | But the philosophy of reason and common sense, as laid down by | mental faculties which God has given him? Tle can plead no 
Delivered before the “Genera Traves’ Union of New York Lord Bacon in his Novum Organum, overthrew, and once and excuse in extenuation. Neither nature nor circumstances ein 
and vicinity,” at their First Anniversary Celebration, Septem. forever, the fanciful theories, the chimerical systems, and sub- furnish him with a sullicient apology for such delinquency. If 
ber 25, 1834:—By E1y Moore, President. | limated follies of the Scholastics. ideprived of the advantages of an early education, the more anx- 
Intellect is the lever by which the world is moved. [ embrace | Yet such is the mental indolency of man, that I question | jous and industrious should he be to obtain one. And if so fortu- 
this opportunity, therefore, of dwelling at some length upon the Whether there be one out of fifty, even among those who make 'nate as to have acquired more information than his neighbors, 
importance of cultivating it. I regard this subject of much pretensions to literature and science, that are thoroughly and |the more liberal he should be in the dispensation of his know- 
more importance to your interests and welfare, than any other practically acquainted with the inductive or experimental sys-! lege. Placed in a world rife with interest, replete with curious 
which could be introduced to your consideration at this time, tem of philosophy—or, with any other system, for that matter. | varieties, and pregnant with unexplored phenomena, man is 
Were I to discourse for a month, or a year, concerning your| The Ptolemaic system of astronomy, which mistook the appa-| urged by every motive, by every inducement, to acquaint hin- 
rights and grievances—the utility and importance of your voca-|Fent motions of the heavenly bodies for the real ones, and sup- | self as far as possible, with the nature and designs of that crea- 
tions—and the necessity of union—I doubt whether you would Posed the whole universe to be carried round the earth once in tion of which he forms so interesting and important a feature. 
be much better or much wiser for it. You have complained long | Cvery twenty-four hours, was recognized and acknowleged by | He is called upon by every consideration, to devote: his time and 
enough, in all conscience, to have discovered, by this time, the even the learned, for ages. jhis energies to the ascertainment and developement of those 
reason of your complaints. You feel the disadvantages under} During the period which this system obtained, the most vision-/ truths, whether physical, political or moral, which concern the 
which you labor, but seem to be at a loss how to correct the evil.|ary notions were regarded by mankind as astronomical and phi-| welfare of man: and he who neglects to perform those duties, 
The true cause of your grievances appears to have escaped your losophical truths;—and those who could discourse of centries and | contravenes, as far as in him lies, the purposes of his creation. 
notice. All the means necessary to elevate your standing, and ecce ntrics—of cycles, epicicles, and chrystaline orbs, were sup-| A blind veneration for antiquity, originating in the credulity 
establish your welfare upon a more secure and stable basis, are a posed to be acquainted with the theory of the solar system, and|and indolency of the human mind, is one great source of error 
greater confidence in, and a more liberal feeling towards each accordingly, dubbed astronomers. and ignorance. Men find less trouble and labor in adopting the 
other; and above all, a greater exercise of MENTAL IN-| But at length a thinker, a reasoner, the immortal Copernicus | opinions of others, than in investigating and forming opinions of 
DUSTRY. came upon the stage, and the ancient hypothesis was exploded,|their own: and hence their willingness to follow in the foot- 
I am aware, that many ingenious individuals contend, that the and the sublime science of astronomy established upon the only | steps of their ancestors. So long as men act upon the princi- 
great body of the producing classes understand their interests true and infallible basis, demonstration. ple, that the antiquity of an opinion, or the universality with 
perfectly, and that to assert to the contrary, is to slander them. | But, alas for the indolency of the human mind, not one in ten,/ which it has been received, is an indubitable evidence of its 
If this be true, why have they complained and suffered, and suf- even among those who are considered well informed, are con-| truth, so leng will they maintain and propagate error and false- 
fered and camplained, for centuries? Or, why do they suffer and | versant with either the Ptolemean or Copernican system of as-| hood. Would men but reflect, that the indolent and ignorant 
complain now! They have ever possessed the numerical |tronomy. | have ever outnumbered the reasoning and intellectual; and that 
strength, the physical force, and had they not wanted intelli-| Not oaly in philosophy and the sciences, but also in the policy| the more ancient an opinion, the nearer it approaches to the le- 
lof nations, and in the laws and institutions of state, have rl gp and fabulous times, they would not so readily estimate 


gence to direct their power, is it reasonable to suppose that they 
its worth by the number of votaries, or the antiquity of its ex- 


would have endured all the evils that have been heaped upon great mass of mankind exhibited a fatal lethargy—a culpable 


them by the managing and intriguing few? supineness of mind; and most grievously have they suffered for| istence, Shall I be told, that but comparatively few are capable 
It would be just as reasonable to affirm, that a man understood | their folly. of becoming habitual thinkers and correct reasoners—that na- 


his wants and consulted his interests, who, with a loaf of bread} Whilst one set of politicians were amusing the people, by at-/ture has withheld her intellectual gifts from the great majority 
‘tempting to prove that the only true foundation of government} of her children, and decided that they should be governed and 
ger and thirst! was an original contract, incapable of revision or amendment, | controlled by a chosen and favored few? Let no man so far 

The reason why the great majority of mankind have been and in which it was stipulated to surrender to a certain line or} presume to question the justice and goodness of the Universal 
held in servitude by the few—and the main cause of the dispari-| family of princes the rule of state, and that this covenant was Parent. I arn aware, however, that there exists a disparity in 
ty in the condition and circumstances of the same people, is a/ necessary and perpetually binding, always subjecting the majori-| the minds and capacities of men; and I am also aware, that thet 
want of intellectual exertion—of mental industry, on the part of ty to the will and control of the minority ;—another class, but disparity arises ia a great degree from the volition of the crea- 
the many. whose principles were equally inimical to the interests of the) ture. Such is the habitual negligence of men, and so prone are 

Men, in general, are habitually indolent in mind, and sooner people, were contending that “ Divine Right” or “ Legitimacy,” | they to trifles, that a majority of them feel a deoper interest in 
than exert their own understandings, would prefer to be guided! Was the only true foundation. the displays of necromancy, than in the demonstrations of philo- 
by the understandings of others. Rather than task their own| This doctrine of the Divine Right, held, that the warrant by|s¢pky; and would listen with greater attention to the ravings of 
intellectual faculties in analyzing and investigating the laws,' which the king and his hereditary counsellors rule the state, was) fanatic, or the pratings of a parrot, than to the thunders of 
whether physical, moral, or political, by which they are govern- no less than the will of God, and consequently, that resistance to, “inai, or a voice from heaven, And why this abuse of reason, 
ed, would trust to chance, and abide the consequences. So long’ the sovereign on the part of the people, was not only unlawful, this poverty of mind and dereliction of thought! Does the 
as the great body of the people choose to be mental idlers, so but sacrilegious: and such was the blind infatuation of the peo-) cause necessarily exist in man’s nature and constitution? By no 
long they will remain mental and bodily bondmen—mere slaves ple, that in the strife of the contending parties, they lost sight of means—but in his habits and his will. The majority of distin- 
tothe more thinking and intellectual few. And unless they cul- the fact, that let which would triumph, their situation would re-| guished individuals owe their elevation to the moral qualities, 
tivate their understandings, and establish a system of severe main the same—that coercion was the real foundation of either rather than to native superiority of intellect. 
mental discipline, they may complain in vain—in vain organize— | system—and that both recognized them as mere subjects and The truth of this position is strikingly exemplified in the life 
in vain form unions and associations. vassals, and achievements of Carsren Nicsunr. 

For proof that a great majority of mankind are, and ever have} Mankind, almost universally, have lived and died ignorant of Born a peasant in a remote corner of an obscure province, far 
been, mentally indolent, I would not only refer you to the follies! the fact, that the only righteous system of government was that removed from all the facilities of acquiring information—poor 
and prevailing abuses of the day, but to the past history of the! which was founded upon the will of the majority, and adminis- and an orphan—gifted but moderately by nature—with a mene- 
human family. Look, for a moment, at the false doctrines, the, tered by persons freely chosen by the people. And when the/Ty not remarkably retentive, and his ability of acquiring know- 
puerile theories, and monstrous absurdities, that have prevailed immortal Jurrerson declared that “all men are born free and | lege the most common—yet, notwithstanding all these unpropi- 
for ages and ages, for centuries and centuries. jequal,” man began to sigh over his long lost rights; was aston-| tious circumstances, he became by dint of perseverance and in- 

The doctrines of Aristotle, for example, the founder of the ished that he never discovered the important truth before; mar- defatigable industry, one of the most distinguished men of his 
Peripatetic school, held the world in absolute mental vassalaye | velled that the world had slumbered so long and so profoundly age. His ny will survive and flourish—be honored and 
more than two thousand years. And those who pretended to over its privileges, its interests and its immunities—and was sur- revered whilst science has a friend, or virtue an admirer. 
think at all, during that period, were busied in speculations con-| prised that the discovery had never been made before, that the} Of what benefit would the native genius of a Newton or a 
cerning occult qualities and imaginary essences; and an ac-|majority should govern and that the people were the only right- Liebnitz have been to themselves, or to the world, without the 
quaintance with certain terms, such as formality, individuality, | ful sovereigns! aid of method and mental indusiry? Not by intuition, but hy 
quidding, infinity, intention—and remission, proportion, and| What a humiliating picture of man’s stupidity and mental de- the deduction of reason, was the latter enabled to discover the 
degree, with other equally unmeaning and abstract notions, con-|gradation coes this one circumstance present! What a comment | order of fluxions, or the differential calculus—and the former, 
stituted the philosophy of former ages. The potency of Aristo-jon the pride and wisdom of this God-like being—* this destined the laws of universal gravilation. Ms 
tle’s opinions were not only felt and acknowleged by the heathen heir of immortality!” And where lies the fault? with man’s It was industry and mental discipline, that enabled the im- 
world, but even by Christians, Jews, and Mahomedans. creator? Not so—no, not sv; but with the creature. Man, mortal Tunny to sustain for a eounee, the fortunes of degenerste 

Not only Europe, but Africa, bowed to his notions, and ac-|alone, is culpable. A neglect to exercise the faculties which and sinking Rome—that enabled Napotkon to control the desti- 
knowleged his sway. Indeed, such was the influence—I had|God has given him, in the cause of all his wrongs—of al] his/”'es of Europe—and Frankitn to follow nature to her hiding 
almost said, such was the omnipotency of the Aristotleian sub-|misfortunes—of all the difficulties and disasters that beset him/|place, and pluck the master secret from her bosom. 
tleties over the minds of men, that even the thunders of the Va-|through life. All men, when their jealousies and prejudices are quiescent, 


and a bottle of water in his possession, teas perishing with hun- 
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and willingly do homage to intellectual greatness—nay, regard |and to become one of the most prominent and useful men now | minute inquiry and calculation, that it would retard me ten or 
the master-spirits of intelligence, as being almost super human;| living. twelve days in that progress which [ am performing, not for 
and hence the ancients deified their sages and benefactors—and| [ really think him, after all, one of the most useful men living.| pleasure, not to gratify curiosity, but from a sense of duty ; from 
hence, the moderns speak of PLato as the divine—of Gauitro, He has, it is true, changed his opinion of men and things with a desire to acquire that knowlege which I did not before possess, 
and Kerner—of La Graxce and La PLace—of Mivron and| unaccountable rapidity and violence; yet when we look at his|and the possession of which is necessary to enable me duly to 
Suakspeare—of Jerrerson and FRankuin, as the “ immortal.” |astonishing literary labors—when we see that he has published discharge that duty which my excellent constituents have a right 
And is it not extraordinary, that men should idolize qualities in| the very best and most practically useful books of instruction— to expect at my hands. For these reasons, and because the loss 
others, which they neglect to cultivate in themselves? Is it not|that he has written the most pure English of any writer of the of ten days would be injurious to my object, I beg you to excuse 
strange, that the love of mental ease should, so often, nay, so| present day, and embraced and illustrated more topics of popular (as I know you will) my not visiting you now, receiving my as- 

‘and sound politics than any other living, or perhaps dead, author surance, that, if alive and well next year, [ will go from my home 
tion—over every impulse, every desire for intellectual emi-|—that even his errors and mistakes are brought forward with so|to your house for the express and sole purpose of showing my 
nence! /much distinctness and fairness, that they also advance the cause) respect towards you and your family. 

Most men are willing to admit, (and feel a secret pride in the | of truth and justice, by stimulating to and requiring most atten-| And with this assurance I remain, 

admission,) that when God said “let us make man in our own | tive and considerate discussion. In short, take him for all in all, | Your faithful, and most obedient servant, 
image,” he meant that the resemblance should consist in the in-|I am convinced that he is of living men one of the greatest ben-| WM. COBBETT 
Admitting the | efactors of literature, liberty, and religion. —— 
Aye, of religion—for his History of the Protestant Reformation | PROSPECTUS 

in England has all the interest of a tale of mere invention, | FOR THE 
the character and likeness of our Creator. And of consequence, | whilst there is not one allegation in it but what can be sustained | CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 
as we remain stationary, or retrograde, do we assimilate to the|by the most distinct evidence of contemporary and even adverse} The Concressionat. Gone, whieh we commenced publishing at the 
brutes that perish. There are none but would startle with hor-| writers. With what admirable simplicity of style, and felicity |'*t aa age ye pro cord gm prin genta Pad enprenenng 
ror at the reflection, at they resembled in form and face the ape of effect, does he describe the pious firmness and unaflected chris-| that ee, 9% ask uo eee royal sheet. poe i in saadin Geen: 


tian boldness of the two poor friars of Greenwich—the Rev. Mr.|at oNe po_iar per copy, during the session. When any important 
subject is discussed, we propose to print an Extra sheet. Subscribers 


generally triumph over all the aspirations of a generous ambi- 














tellectual character and qualifications of man. 
correctness of this interpretation, it follows, that in Ponto, 
ns we advance in knowlege, in that ratio do we approximate to 





or the elephant; and yet, strange and paradoxical as it may ap- 


pear, the majority of mankind rather than task their mental 
powers, would prefer to live and die resembling in mind and | glish fortitude and frankness did not these two friars exhibit, es-|the Session, an Index will be made for the Ist and 2d Sessions, and 
habits the ox and the ass. Be stimulated then, my friends, by| pecially when contrasted with the baseness, the servility, and ~ we = - mar sin . f ; h 

“ : Reo » 3 * 3 ‘ < — . Pigles " ~ oe . e shall pay to the reporters alone, tor preparing the reports that 
the reflection, that every acquisition of knowlege, if properly | horrible profligacy of ine noest of that monster of rapacity, lust, | will be published in this paper, more than one hundred dollars a week. 
applied, elevates your character, augments your happiness, and|and blood Henry VIIJ.; the first great author of that change of|during the Session. In publishing it, therefore, at one dollar for all the 
increases and strengthens your resemblance to your Creator. I} religion in England called the Reformation! and his account of numbers printed during the Session, we may boast of aflording the most 

/ : important information at the cheapest price. 


would not have you understand, however, that the mere acquisi-|the tragic death of the Duchess of Suffolk! But in a book full TERMS 
tion of knowlege, or what is generally called an education, is|of beauties one knows not what injustice he may commit by se- l copy during the Session, - = - 100 


ae ° . ° . nm Sans 5 he Soge : = gh 
sufficient to render you either wise or virtuous. Man is too apt , 11 copies during the Session, = $10 00 
ler hanic a 1 his know] she chanical, is| read the work through has not read the most interesting, affect Payment may be made by mail, postage paid, at our risk. The 
to learn mechanically; and his knowlege, when mechanical, is|}read the work through mf > mos sting, affect-| notes of any specie-paving Bank will be received. 
m P ° one . . . Se : 7 2 y : =~. oe . . . 
of but little more service or utility to him, than is the faculty of|ing, and gust book in the English language. In fact, it now can) 27p No attention will be paid to any order, unless the money accom- 


articulating certain words to the parrot or the jackdaw. With-|be read in almost every cultivated language on the face of the ?0”"Y *%—ect 23—dw MP. BLAIR. 


out severe mental training, and an assiduous cultivation of the} globe. r dai aaa eae ae = 
. ithe? , 7 SBU ’ NICLE 
just powers of thought, and the general but strict regulation of the} IT extremely regret that I cannot be in Dublin to meet him. | HARRISBURG CHRONICLE. 


M : ; . *~ ‘ ; | PUBLISHED TWICE A WEEK, B . HAMILTON & SON. 
faculties of the mind, the great purposes of education are sel-| You, my excellent friend, as secretary to the late Catholic Asso-| PUBLISHED T WIC! A WEEK, By H. H AMII > N& SON 
Reports of Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 


dom if ever accomplished. He who has treasured up much in-|ciation, must supply my place. You must get upa public dinner) _,,, : ‘ A : 
; : Fe hod. i lent hiv d es hich he we edlnn the tee ul | ‘Theapproaching session of the General Assembly of Pennsvlvania, 
formation, regardless of system or method, is admirably de-/to entertain him, at which he se: decane di epee atten-| hromises to be one of unusual interest. The exciting questions of the 
tions of the sincere friends of civil and religious liberty in Dub- | last sittings of the Legislatures of the Union and of the State have been 


; Oe ein Re ei peace rsa gine 3p ste le age mage + 
poet— lin. As he goes through the country he will, I doubt not, receive settled by a decisive vote of the people of Pennsylvania, in which they 
. , ’ —— i have proclaimed their unshaken confidence in the Administration of 
“ A book ful blockhead—ignorantly read, public testimonials of regard ; and I hope he will go back con- JACKSON & WOLFE. But a Governor of the State is to he elected 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.” vinced in his opinions that the People of Ireland do not deserve in 1835, and a President of the United States in 1836, and it requires 
. : . . /but little aequaintance with human nature to predict, that the contests 
The value ur acquirements depends, not so much upon sruel treatme t +y have receive ; 2» tol. a ; y Seti faraipll 
10 value of our acq | : pon |the cruel treatment that they have received, and still continue to for these high stations will enliet the talents and the seal thet efe natu- 


lecting in preference particular passages, because he who has uot 











scribed in the following couplet, by England’s greatest didactic 


their extent or variety, as upon the manner and capacity with| receive from the British Government. 
which they are applied. When men learn how to think, they Do me the kindness to wait on him the moment of his arriva]|opmion upon men and measures will always exist. ‘These matters are 
. Sink correétly ‘n Dubli 5 aad kien the letter 1 ens ere adverted to, because the National and State Legislatures are the theatres 

soon begin to t unk ce r y- é a in Dublin, and hand him the letter I enclose, marked “ private, |upon, which the game for power is played, and the proceedings of those 
No precocity of genius—no expansion of native intellect—no/[ beg of you to enforce for me the request it contains, that he! bodies are, therefore, full of interest to the humble and unaspiring citi- 
¥ jzen, “ a wish is to give an enlightened and honest —e at elec- 
: i — itions, and thereby to perpetuate the free institutions for which the sages 
Believe me to be, my dear friend, yours very faithfully, land heroes of the Gendeton, risked and suffered so much, and which 
DANIEL O'CONNELL. | have for more than half a century been preservedinviolate. Hence every 
|citizen ought to possess a fair, faithful, and impartial report of the pro- 

ceedings of Congress, but more particularly of the Legislature of his 


acquisitions of knowlege, can render men wise and useful, with-| will come to visit this mountainous district. 
out they know how to direct their powers and use their wisdom. 
How strong the propriety then, nay, how imperative the duty, 
especially ina government like ours, where the public voice is| Kdward Dwyer, Esq. 
omnipotent, where the destinies of the republic are committed to _ jown State, and such a report will be furnished in the columns of the 
the hands of its citizens, where government is a deposit entrust- ANSWER. | Harrisburg Chronicle, during the Session of 1834-5, which will com- 
| ° : r . 
: om — x ‘nce at Harrisburg on the First T'uesday of December, 1834. 
ed alike to all, and where all are accountable for the administra- n ANIE \NELL, ES aan cape 5 Yo be 
Ae ' " ‘ 2 I, ae 0 lle To Dasien O'ConneELL, Es. | A competent Reporter has been engoged tor the House of Represen- 
tion of its affairs, that all should be acquainted with its charac- My Dear Sir :—I have received your letter of wrLcomr by tatives, and one of the Editors will attend personally in the Senate. No 
ter and genius, and capable of investigating the causes that may |the hands of Mr. Edward Dwyer; and also @our kind letter of industry shall be wanting to furnish our patrons with @ pretty full ac- 
er . jcount of all that may be said and done by their Representatives, at the 
‘ : : ’ _ [invitation to your house at Derrinane. coming session: For the purpose of doing this more in detail than here- 
Our freedom, be it remembered, is not the prize of our win-| With regard to the first, I will not pretend to believe that I) tofore, an enlargement of the Chronicle will take place at the opening 
ning—not the fruit of our own procuring. No—we stand in the/am altogether unworthy of the character you have given me,|° the Session. 
itude of passive recipients sre inheri f the t : ai : . As many of our yearly subscribers, as well as those who take the 
attitude 7 eee recipeente—tne re inheritors oF ¢ 4 000 :/ while as far as good intentions and zealous endeavors go, no one| Chronicle only during the Session of the Legislature, reside at a distance 
and without eternal vigilance on our parts, that which was|ean overrate me there If I do not, (as I certainly do not) deserve} from the Seat of Government, it is often very difficult to make colleo- 
_— , a ee — . - , ey i j ‘refore, request subscribers, yearly or for the session, to 
achieved for us by heroic sires, will be wrested from us by usur- > prais . , e ; -|tions. We, therefore, request su » yearl 1 : 
liti 7 auders : ) — . ” f - the praise thet you bestow on m vl have, in the commenda accompany their subscription with the cash, tor the remittance whereof. 
pers and political marauders. Our only security consists in the tions thus bestowed on me by you, and in the honorable reception} their Representatives in the General Assembly, affords a safe medium 
general dissemination of intelligence, and especially of political |that I have found in Ireland, a powerful motive, in addition to all| A Sketch of the proceedings in both Houses of Congress will be given. 
Mi ‘ - : TERMS—For the Session alone, twice a week in advance, $2 00 
intelligence. those which before urged me on to action, to endeavor to deserve Wee the tele wend « re 33 0 
Political knowlege and political servitude are utterly incompa-' qi your praise, great as it is. Z‘p Persons furnishing six subscribers, and enclosing ten dollars, shall 
tible. The existence of the one presupposes the destruction of! [| did not set my foot on Irish ground without bearing in mind 


secure its stability, or accelerate its destruction. 





| Harrisburg, Oct. 30, 1834.—d4w 
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| rally and rightfully exercised ina free government, where a diflerence of 














| havea seventh copy forwarded regularly for their trouble. 
the other. Where the one begins the other ends. 
O’CONNEL’S WELCOME TO MR. COBBETT, 
DURING HIS LATE VISIT TO IRELAND. 








Derrinane Abbey, th Sept. 1834. 

My Dear Frienp:—I perceive by the papers that the far 
famed Cobbett is on his way to Ireland. I wish we were able to 
give him a reception worthy his talents and public services. He 
is really one of the most extraordinary men that the world ever 
saw. When one contemplates the station in society to which he 
has raised himself, and then looks back to his commencement in 
life as a laboring boy, enlisting as a private soldier, one knows 
not which most to admire, the value of that strong mixture of the 
Democratic principle in British Institutions which has allowed 
him to make such an advance, or the extraordinary and vigorous 
intellect which enabled him to overcome the many and numer- 


ithat followed; it was your conduct in that five minutes, that 





eus difficulties which counteracting aristocracy threw in his way, 


the fact, that I had resolved never to come hither, while the un- : 


mitigated “Coercion Bill” should remain in force; and, with-| 
out bearing in mind this other fact, namely, that it was you, and| 
you ALONE, who had prevented it so remaining. Never shall I,| 
as long as I live, forget your attitude, your manner, your agita- 
tion, your anxious and impassioned tone, when youasked wheth-| 
er it was intended to renew the Coercion Bill; nor shall I ever) 
forget the indignant declaration of your resolution to oppose it. 


It was your conduct, in that five minutes, which produced all 


brought me here; your country’s gratitude you know you have ; 
and I here, with the greatest respect, beg you to accept of mine. 

With regard to the second matter; your invitation to Derrt- 
nang, I could, by going thither, not possibly add, in the view of 
either your countrymen or mine, one particle to the proof of that 
respect and admiration which I bear towards you: if the visit 
could do this, nothing should prevent me from making it. But 
while it could be of no use in this respect, I find, upon full and 
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Evizapetu st.—NeEar Soutn Sixtn. § 
This paper is published in the quarto form— 

Because it ts more commodious for perusal than the folio: 

Because it is better adapted for preservation, and reference ; and 

Because it can be more easily enlarged without affecting its conte 
nience, by the mere lengthening of the columns, or by the addition 
of a quarter or half sheet, or more, if eligible. 
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